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\ A } hen my wife’s life was threatened a few years ago, I took the threat very, very seri- 

ously. At that time, we were living in San Bernardino, the “murder capital of Cali- 
fornia,” and violence was endemic. A strange man came to my wife’s church and conned 
the staff into believing that he was there for a job interview. He then proceeded to steal the 
church’s keys and a list of phone numbers. That evening he called and threatened to kill 
my wife and others. To say the least, I was horrified. 

He was clearly a nut case, but was he harmless? The police evidently thought so since 
they did nothing. Assuming the worst, I went to my wife’s church for several days as a 
non-violent bodyguard just in case he reappeared. Around 11:00 PM, a woman from the 
church went into the social hall, turned on the light, and saw the intruder lurking there. She 
didn’t panic—she had been a nurse in Vietnam and was not easily intimidated. He (wisely) 
ran away and was never seen again. 

During this period, my wife and I talked a great deal about what we would do if either 
of us were murdered. Given where we lived, this was not simply an academic question. We 
struggled long and hard with our feelings. It became clear to us is that we didn’t want “a 
life for a life.” Murdering a murderer cannot bring back the one we love, nor give meaning 
and “‘closure” to that person’s death. 

What my wife and I finally decided is that only forgiveness could bring consolation and 
genuine peace. We hoped, and prayed, that we could find the strength and faith to forgive, 
and that the murderer’s heart might be changed, and that others’ hearts might be trans- 
formed as well, and that the cycle of violence would be broken. 

This is a hard lesson for a society like ours which justifies vengeance, glorifies vio- 
lence, sanctifies weaponry, and then wonders why it has the highest murder rate in the 
world. 

But the way of forgiveness is not impossible, as we learn from the examples of 
“ordinary” people whose hearts were changed from “fury to forgiveness.” Marietta Jea- 
ger-Lane, the keynote speaker at Montana Gathering of Friends (MGOF), challenged 
Friends with her extraordinary faith and courage. After her daughter was murdered by a 
homicidal maniac, Marietta reached out to him and to his family in the spirit of forgive- 
ness. Steve Birdlebough tells of others whose hearts were similarly “made tender,” as 
Friends say. 

Forgiveness may be hard, but the alternative is infinitely harder, as Dante makes clear 
in the Divine Comedy. When Dante visits the lowest depths of Hell—a place so far from 
Divine Love that it is a frozen wasteland—he encounters a man named Ugolino buried up 
to his neck in ice, chewing on the brains of his sons’ murderer. Because Ugolino was inca- 
pable of forgiveness (the worst sin of all, from a Christian perspective), his self-inflicted 
and divinely sanctioned punishment is to wreak vengeance on the man he hates—forever 
and forever. I often think of Ugolino when people claim that only vengeance can “bring 
closure” for the loss of the loved one. 

Fortunately, we can avoid this hell of “redemptive violence” by recognizing “that of 
God” in other people, even those who have deeply hurt us. The heart of the Quaker mes- 
sage (and of the Christian gospel) is that every person has a divine potential and is there- 
fore redeemable. 

This doesn’t mean that criminals and evildoers shouldn’t have to pay a price for the 
hurt done to others. But as individuals, and as a society, we must always hold open the 
possibility that people can change, that good can come out of evil—sometimes in amazing 


ways. 
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A mother whose daughter was murdered 
feels that she “honors Susie more 
by forgiving than by hating 
her murderer....”’ 


By Jean Hand Triol 


and Starshine 
Montana Gathering of Friends 


CT f you say yes to God, be ready to 
hang on for the ride of your life.” 
Thus did Marietta Jeager-Lane, keynote 
speaker, open her talk at the Montana 
Gathering of Friends (MGOF) in August. 
To address the topic, “Fury to Forgive- 
ness,” she related the wrenching story of a 
personal tragedy that happened 26 years 
ago during a camping trip to Montana. 

In the summer of 1973 the Jeager 
family left Michigan for what was to be a 
dream vacation. There were five children 
ranging in age from seven years to the 
early teens. They planned to spend a 
month traveling; camping along the way 
and taking time to see the sights. Follow- 
ing this plan, the family eventually arrived 
in high spirits in Montana at a Missouri 
River campground near Three Forks. Eve- 
rything was as wonderful as they had 
hoped. 

The night before they were planning 
to move on to the next destination, Mari- 
etta checked the children’s tent to tuck 
them all in. As seven-year old Susie felt 
her mother’s lips brush her cheek, she 
crawled out of her sleeping bag toward 
where her mother was kneeling at her feet. 
“Not like that. Like this Mommy. This is 
the way it should be,” and gave her mom 
a big hug and kiss on the lips. The mem- 


ory of that sweet moment is now very pre- 
cious for the next morning Susie was gone. 
There had been an opening cut in the wall 
of the tent sometime during the night right 
next to where the child was sleeping. 

The FBI and local authorities coordi- 
nated a monumental search involving the 
US Army and private pilots, with numerous 
citizens and Boy Scouts helping to search 
the woods and town. They fruitlessly 
dragged the river and searched field and 
woods. Finally, a week later there was a 
brief call from the kidnapper demanding 
ransom. The parents knew that it was an 
authentic call because he identified the 
child’s birth defect that had not been publi- 
cized. Despite pleas to the kidnapper 
through the media, there was no further 
contact. 

Marietta described her feelings at this 
stage as a tearing, acidic hatred, an inner 
raging for revenge that was so strong that 
she could have taken the life of the kidnap- 
per with a smile on her face. She identified 
this as a normal human response in the face 
of the loss of her child. But because of her 
Catholic upbringing, Marietta believed her 
desire for revenge was wrong and un- 
healthy. She describes her struggle with 
hatred and murderous feelings as a wres- 
tling match with God and made a promise 
to work toward forgiveness. 

The family returned home, continuing 
the struggle to get their lives back together. 
Three months later there was another call 
from the kidnapper that did not lead to 


resolution but only served to add to their 
anxiety. That brief call, taken by Susie’s 
brother, was traced to a phone booth in 
Sheridan, Wyoming. By the time police 
arrived, the caller had vanished. 

Forgiveness is hard work that takes 
daily diligence and discipline. Marietta 
had to remind herself repeatedly that no 
matter how she felt about this man, he was 
just as precious to God as her own little 
girl. He was her brother with human dig- 
nity and worth. She prayed for her enemy, 
and this obedience to God’s wishes gradu- 
ally changed her heart. 

One year later on the exact anniver- 
sary, probably to the minute, of Susie’s 
disappearance there was another call from 
the kidnapper that led to a breakthrough in 
the case. He called following publication 
of a Montana newspaper article that 
quoted Marietta as saying she would give 
anything to talk with the kidnapper her- 
self. Meaning to torture, he was instead 
touched by her warm caring to the point 
of breaking down and crying, thus ena- 
bling her to keep him on the line for an 
hour. Although the call tracing equipment 
failed during this taped conversation, by 
the end he had revealed enough about 
himself to enable the FBI to identify him. 
He was identified as a citizen of the small 
town of Manhattan, Montana, located near 
Three Forks—a young man named David, 
who had grown up in the town. He had 
been dropped as a suspect early in the in- 

(“From Fury to Forgiveness,” cont. on p. 4) 
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(“Fury to Forgiveness,” continued from page 3) 
vestigation, because he had successfully 
passed a lie detector test and questioning 
under the effects of truth serum. 

Even though charges against him 
were still circumstantial, David sealed his: 
own fate when, on his way back to his 
home after questioning by the FBI, he at- 
tempted to abduct a young girl from a 
nearby Girl Scout Encampment. Foiled, 
he was chased by the girls, who were later 
able to describe his appearance. Although 
the police were now sure David was the 
kidnapper, too dangerous to be on the 
street, they did not yet have enough hard 
evidence to convict him. Hoping for that 
evidence, they flew Marietta to Manhattan 
for face to face encounters in hopes that 
David would break down again as he had 
in his phone call, but he did not. Marietta 
returned to Michigan. 

In an attempt to make the police think 
the kidnapper lived in Utah, David eluded 
his surveillance and drove to Salt Lake 
City where he again telephoned Marietta. 
It was clear to her that these calls were all 
meant to harass and mislead, yet David 
was consistently disarmed by Marietta’s 
genuine concern for him. During this last 
call he became confused and totally in- 
criminated himself. Realizing that, he 


screamed just before hanging up, “You'll 
never see your little girl again.” 

After he returned home from Salt 
Lake City, David was arrested and this 
time soon confessed to Susie’s abduction 
and murder as well as to the murders of a 
former girlfriend (18 years old) and two 
other children. There may have been more 
murders, but he only confessed to the 
murders of children in the county where 
the prosecuting attorney was asking for a 
life sentence rather than death. Several 
months after his confession, but before his 
trial, David committed suicide in his jail 
cell 
Marietta continued her journey to- 
ward forgiveness and healing by reaching 
out to David’s mother who was being se- 
verely ostracized by the community. Mur- 
derers’ families are often forgotten but 
their pain in just as real as that of the vic- 
tims’ families, perhaps worse because of 
deep feelings of guilt and shame. David’s 
mother had known him only as a loving 
and respectful son. Although he was a 
paranoid schizophrenic, he was highly 
intelligent and able to disguise his illness 
as well as his actions. The book (and 
movie) Silence of the Lambs is based on 
his profile. After a few hours together the 
two women were able to embrace each 


other in shared grief and love. Out of re- 
spect for the feelings of his family, Mari- 
etta has chosen not to reveal David’s fam- 
ily name when she tells her story in pub- 
lic. 
Marietta feels she honors Susie more 
by forgiving than by hating her murderer 
and through her belief that all life is sa- 
cred. Hatred is destructive and unhealthy 
to the person who carries that burden. 
Those who hate suffer the deleterious ef- 
fects of violence and feel they cannot get 
past it. They feel doomed for life and 
can’t even imagine the possibility of ever 
putting it behind them. By sharing her 
own journey, Marietta helps these victims 
realize that it is possible to forgive. She 
does much of her work as a volunteer 
through Murder Victims’ Families for 
Reconciliation and the sister organization 
Journey of Hope: from Violence to Heal- 
ing. 

Marietta’s message was inspiring 
and fitting for Quakers and for all peo- 
ple of faith. “When one prays,” she 
said, “one must listen for God’s answer. 
Although it may not be the answer we 
want to hear, our prayers are answered 
if we stand naked before God, in a posi- 
tion to receive.” O 


Why Should Friends Care About the Death Penalty? 


By Eric Moon 
AFSC Staff 


FR several years now, it has been my 
privilege to speak and work on your 
behalf with the American Friends Service 
Committee, talking to school classes and 
religious congregations about the death 
penalty and about the system of crime and 
punishment of which it is a part. Often I am 
introduced “and now, let’s hear from the 
Quakers.” 

Sometimes, mulling it over on my way 
home afterward, I wonder, how much do 
Quakers understand about this? Aside from 
stirring minutes some Meetings have ap- 
proved, aside from what Quakers might 
prefer if we could wish the world into our 
own image at no personal cost, what do we 
really understand? 


Why should the death penalty be of 


particular interest to Friends? 
Because it is an institutional dramati- 
zation of the very antithesis of our non- 
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THIS LIFE 
WE TAKE 


A Case 
Against the 
Death Penalty 


By Joe Gunterman & Trevor Thomas 


The Friends Committee on Legislation 
(California) and the AFSC are collaborating 
to re-issue an updated death penalty classic, 
This Life We Take. This 40-page booklet on 
California’s death penalty will soon be avail- 
able in Friends Meetings, for about a dollar a 


copy 
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creed creed, “In every soul, there is an ear 
into which God whispers.” (This is the 
Modern English Version; you may know 
it better in the King James: “there is that 
of God in everyone.”) 

Perhaps we echo our little creed al- 
most without hearing it. Do we really be- 
lieve in that “every”’—or just “there is that 
of God in most of the nice people attend- 
ing our Friends Meeting?” 

For the fundamental message of the 
death penalty is that there are people on 
whom God really has given up, people 
whose behavior has put them beyond the 
reach of God’s care. The extent to which 
we accept our governments’ killing is the 
extent to which we admit limitations and 
exceptions to God’s power and grace. We 
have accepted that human sinfulness is 
more powerful than God’s love. 

That contradiction is not limited to 
Quakers. Sister Helen Prejean has written, 
“The deepest message of all faiths is that 
we are all brothers and sisters. The death 


penalty tries to say: except for him, except 
for her.” 

More than a hundred of the world’s 
nations have discontinued executions, but 
most of the western States in which 
Friends Bulletin readers live still kill. 

Hawaii is among twelve States that 
have abolished the death penalty. In Ore- 
gon and New Mexico, repeal campaigns 
are underway. In California, Quakers and 
others will be voting on the death penalty 
next March, but the ballot propositions 
are to expand, not limit, its use. 

Friends Meetings and_ individual 
Quakers are already at work. Several 
Meetings have affiliated with the Friends 
Committee Against the Death Penalty and 
distribute its newsletters. Others have en- 
couraged members to consider the Decla- 
ration of Life, a legal form for those seek- 
ing “conscientious objector” status in the 
so-called “war on crime.” Quakers are 
well-represented in interfaith vigils and 
coalitions. The AFSC has sponsored two 
nationwide conferences as the Religious 
Organizing Against the Death Penalty 
Project, and a third is planned for October 
2000. 

Many States and cities have similar 
efforts. AFSC’s Pacific Mountain Re- 
gional Office staffs the California People 


of Faith Working Against the Death Pen- 
alty. We are developing a survey tool, 
based on the Listening Project, to help 
congregations talk about the death penalty 
issue. The Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion (California) and the AFSC are col- 
laborating to re-issue an updated death 
penalty classic, This Life We Take. This 
40-page booklet on California’s death 
penalty will soon be available in Friends 
Meetings, for about a dollar a copy. 

What little thing can any Quaker do 
to speed the day when all our govern- 
ments turn away from these senseless kill- 
ings? Talk today with some one person, at 
work, in the checkout line, with your fam- 
ily. (Yes, yes, there are implicit under- 
standings never to broach serious topics in 
such settings; it is exactly that understand- 
ing that must be transcended.) Risk ex- 
posing your values, trying to be faithful 
without being obnoxious. 

Historians of trends by which differ- 
ent nations abolished their death penalties 
can usually point to a decade or longer 
during which a death penalty was still “on 
the books,” but juries consistently de- 
clined to impose it. The 1950’s was such a 
decade in most of the US, although death 
penalty opponents were (and are) not al- 
lowed to serve on juries in cases in which 


death is sought. So potential jurors — 
those who say they believe the death 
penalty is sometimes justified—are the 
decision-makers with whom death pen- 
alty opponents must dialogue, about the 
realities of its imposition, sowing seeds 
of fact about its fairness, its necessity, its 
failures. Historically, in most countries, 
the death penalty was eroded culturally 
before it was abolished formally. The 
struggle to live without killing was won 
verdict by verdict. 

How to foster that kind of cultural 
change? We will have to be Quakers in 
our approach as well as in our goals. We 
will have to speak and answer to “that of 
God” in those with whom we disagree. 
This is never easy and thus seldom tried. 
Rallies and rhetoric for the already con- 
vinced are the attractive distraction, but 
we will need to stay “on message.” 
Members of this and every other jury, 
you need not kill for us. As your neigh- 
bors, we will sleep no safer for your hav- 
ing taken this prisoner’s life. Ordinary, 
sensible people like you and like us in 
100 nations and 12 US States have al- 
ready proven communities can survive 
without executions. O 


When Are Children Not Children? 


by Laura Magnani 
Berkeley Meeting 


[ was almost exactly 100 years ago that 
the US created a juvenile justice system 
that was distinct from the adult system. It 
was a quantum leap forward for humani- 
tarian treatment of children, recognizing 
developmental differences between youth 
and adults and making commitment to 
educate and rehabilitate youthful offend- 
ers. The primary mission of the new laws 
was rehabilitation. 

Today California is threatening to 
turn the clock back 100 years. An anti- 
youth measure has been placed on the 
March 2000 ballot by former Governor 
Pete Wilson, made up of a hodgepodge of 
legislation that was defeated in the State 
legislature. Why call it an anti-youth 
measure? 

California has seen several waves of 
hate politicking conducted through the 
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ballot box. Beginning with the Three 
Strikes You’re Out proposition, and the 
anti-immigration measures in 1994, we 
have seen affirmative action targeted, and 
bilingual education decimated in subse- 
quent elections. In 2000 voters will be 
faced, not only with the juvenile initiative, 
but with a measure aimed at restricting the 
definition of marriage. Scapegoating and 
fear seem to dominate these campaigns. 

What the anti-youth measure would 
do: 

Officially labeled the “Gang Violence 
and Juvenile Crime Prevention Act,” it has 
many far reaching provisions. First and 
foremost, it tries many more youth as 
adults, bypassing the “fitness hearings” that 
currently allow a judge to decide if 14-18 
years -Ids should be tried as adults for a 
narrow range of crimes. Under the initia- 
tive prosecutors could go directly to adult 
court for a list of 30 offenses, committed 
by children 14 years or older. 

Secondly the measure requires most 
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juveniles accused of crimes to be incar- 
cerated, as opposed to permitting a range 
of alternative sentences. 

Nearly all youth convicted of a felony 
would be required to be placed in a 
locked facility. Juveniles 16 years and 
older convicted in adult court would have 
to be sentenced to adult prisons, rather 
than to the Youth Authority. It would pro- 
hibit pre-trial release for the majority of 
youth, especially if parents or guardians 
failed to appear in court. 

At the present time informal proba- 
tion is used in a majority of cases awaiting 
trial. Statistics show that 70% of the youth 
on informal probation are never even ar- 
rested a second time. 

The measure would also expand the 
list of three strike offenses for both adults 
and juveniles. It would redefine felony 
vandalism to be damage over $400 in- 
stead of $50,000. 


(“When Are Children Not Children?” 
continued on page 6) 


(“When Are Children Not Children?” continued 
from page 5) 
Gang Provisions 


The measure contains a number of 


gang provisions, including expanding the © 


death penalty to any gang-related murder. 
It would lower the standard of legal proof 
for establishing a gang connection. No 
longer would three or more people with 
common or physical traits, symbols or 
names have to be found “primarily en- 
gaged in criminal activity.” Now any time 
spent with these individuals would consti- 
tute gang activity, and proof of member- 
ship would not be required. It would 
lengthen sentences for listed gang-related 
offenses, allow expanded use of wiretaps 
against gang members, and require people 
found to be gang members to register with 
the police for a period of five years. By 
making wire tapping of gang members 
easier, police would be able to assume 
gang connections with virtually anyone 
who is in telephone contact with gang 
members, and likewise will be able to 
charge conspiracy based on phone call 
contact. 

The measure would also end the con- 
fidentiality that has characterized juvenile 
law until now. It would prohibit the seal- 
ing of juvenile records for a long list of 
offenses committed by youth over 14, and 
would allow the names of all children to 
be released to the public at the time of 
arrest, rather than protecting their reputa- 
tions, even in early stages of the criminal 


anda loud voice ringing in your ears: 


CARR RUE NI 


7 Vee are sitting in meeting for worship. As you seek to 

join the worship, your eyes close, your head nods 
and you are gone. Maybe you shouldn’t have caught that 
late night special on the TV, or talked into the wee hours 
_ of the morning, or perhaps you were working the grave- 
yard shift and it can’t be helped. You awake with a shock 


“A NOMINAL QUAKER!” 

It is coming from a_ Friend across the room who is 
pointing directly at you! You make eye contact as the 
Friend continues, “What kind of Friend are you? When 
you leave this worship you are just the same person you 
were when you came. If nothing changes, if the meeting 
doesn’t change you what will be your end?” 

: A few of you will recognize this as an historical event. 
_ It happened in 1696 at Brigflats Meeting in England. 

/ The speaker was a Friend’s minister named Anne Wil- 
son and the recipient was Samuel Bownas when he was 


process. It would require more record col- 
lection and dissemination of juvenile rec- 
ords. 

Johnny B. was recently brought into a 
Sutter County courtroom, chained at the 
wrists and surrounded by stern men in 
suits. The dimple-cheeked fourteen-year- 
old looked around the room for his 
mother, and finding her burst into tears. 
He was accused of brutally stabbing a 
shopkeeper to death, and county prosecu- 
tors said: “He is not a child. He is a cal- 
culated killer who must be put away for 
the rest of his life.” 

First of all, we have to ask: 

Are children different from adults? It 
was Jane Addams, a hundred years ago, 
who convinced people that, developmen- 
tally, children did not have the same cog- 
nitive skills as adults, and could not be 
expected to anticipate, make choices, or 
evaluate actions in the same way. Nor 
should they be responded to and treated 
with the harshness that we may apply to 
peers. If children are the same as adults, 
why don’t we allow them to drink, smoke 
vote, sign legal contracts, or get married? 
Why do we require them to attend school 
if we are content to dispense with this re- 
quirement after they have been convicted 
of certain crimes? Do we really think that 
a fourteen-year-old who commits a seri- 
ous crime should be sent to prison for the 
rest of his or her life? 

Secondly the measure’s very broad 
gang provisions are invitations to wide- 
spread discriminatory practices. For ex- 


ample, will high school football teams that 
wreak havoc on their rival team’s campus, 
in advance of a game, be charged with 
gang-related activities? They certainly 
would qualify under the definitions of the 
measure. Will the damage they cause on 
the neighboring campus be charged as a 
felony under the new vandalism defini- 
tions? Will fraternities engaging in dan- 
gerous behaviors be prosecuted as adults 
under Three Strike provisions, or will 
these provisions be reserved for inner city 
youth belonging to minority groups? 

Police and prosecutors will have 
complete discretion in these matters. 
Judges will have been removed from the 
equation. Legal standards would be loos- 
ened at every step of the way. 

The juvenile initiative will make all 
youth suspect because of the clothes they 
wear, the people they “hang out with,” the 
time they spend on the telephone, and 
more. What used to be considered the an- 
tics of youth, or the sewing of wild oats, 
will suddenly become behavior that could 
send some children to prison for life. The 
children may not be our children, but the 
willingness to give up on people so young 
should concern us all. 


Laura Magnani is Program Director 
for Justice and Youth in the American 
Friends Service Committee, Pacific 
Mountain Region. She is a member of 
Berkeley Monthly Meeting. 
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“ARE You A NOMINAL QUAKER? 


a young man.I do not know what your reaction would be, 
but Samuel woke up both physically and spiritually. He began 
being more attentive to the Meeting both in worship and out- 
side of worship. He went on to become a very real part of our 
history. As a traveling minister he went through out the British 
Isles and their American Colonies. His classic book “A De- 
scription of the Qualifications Necessary to a Gospel Minis- 
ter’ was republished in 1989 jointly by Pendle Hill and the 
Tract Association of Friends. 

We no longer have traveling ministers but it was felt that 
the advice could well apply to modern Friends. Speaking 
of spirituality, how is yours doing? Does Thee need a wake 
up call? If so, please take this as your wake up call. 

Figuratively speaking, I am pointing my finger at each one of 
you and I am saying, “What kind of Quaker.are you? Are you 
just the same old person for having worshiped here today or 
are you changed by the presence of the Light. If you don’t re- 
new yourself, if the Light doesn’t change you, what will be 
your end?” —Henry Selter, Albuquerque Meeting 
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HIROSHIMA/ 
NAGASAKI DAY 

AT BANGOR 

NAVAL BASE 


By Lisa Down 
Agate Passage Worship Group 


n August 9th, 1998, Roberta Wilson, 

Jeff Moore, Adrianne Moore and Ty- 
son Moore attended an anti-nuclear weap- 
ons demonstration at Bangor Naval Base. 
Roberta, Adrianne, age 16, and Ty, age 20, 
were arrested on the base. Jeff was their 
main support team member. Lisa Down in- 
terviewed Roberta about their experience. 


L: What led you to go to the demonstra- 
tion? 

R: I have always tried to do something in 
remembrance of Hiroshima/ Nagasaki Day. 

The nuclear arms issue has always espe- 
cially called me. Also I was aware that 
Adrianne and Ty had been doing nonviolent 
training and planning at Ground Zero, and 
were considering arrestable actions. I 
wanted to be there with them during the 
demonstration. 

L: What exactly is Ground Zero? 

R: It’s a house outside of Bangor which 
has been there for some 20 years. Ground 
Zero was the focal point for huge demon- 
strations in the 70’s when more than 3,000 
people would come to protest and hundreds 
would get arrested. No one lives at the 
house- there is a community of about ten 
couples who keep it up and plan actions. 

L: Was there a big attendance, and how 
did you prepare? 

R: There were maybe 100 people, young 
and old. Some had come from out-of-state, 
like Minnesota and California. One of the 
things we did was role-play what might 
happen at the demonstration. Some people 
made a huge symbolic missile out of hoops 
and paper. We also all took a pledge to 
demonstrate nonviolently. 

L: You and the kids knew from the outset 
there was a possibility of arrest. How did 
that affect you? 

R: We knew before the event that plan- 
ners had organized a couple of optional ac- 
tions which could lead to arrest, and the 
kids and I discussed ramifications of being 
arrested. Because I have been involved in 
many protest actions over the years, Ty had 
assumed that I had already been arrested 
sometime in the past. But I have a deep re- 
spect for the law, and had never felt ready 
to take that step. I told Ty that in his young 


Trident 


life, an arrest could have more repercus- 
sions than for me, and maybe he could let 
me take the action. But he wanted to do it. 
Adrianne was very clear that she wanted to 
be involved, and being underage, an arrest 
would not show up on her permanent rec- 
ord. For myself, I felt ready. I have always 
admired protesters who have been able to 
rise above fear and self-concern to be ar- 
rested for their sense of truth; sometimes 
they even undergo repeated arrests. I’ve 
felt somehow that they are acting at a 
higher level. At Santa Monica Meeting, 
which I used to attend, there were several 
older Quakers who inspired me by their 
dedicated and persistent standing up for 
what they believe. They held a silent vigil 
to protest the Vietnam War in downtown 
L.A. on Wilshire Blvd. once a week for 
years. Sometimes there were just 2 or 3 of 
them. I have wanted to make a statement 
with this quality of dedication at least once 
in my life. 

L: Were you concerned about reactions 
of the base guards or law enforcement? 

R: This was an orchestrated event, coor- 
dinated with the sheriff's department, and 
pre-communicated to the base. In fact, 
sheriff officers were at Ground Zero be- 
fore the demonstration, going over the 
plans with us. The protest involved sym- 
bolic actions; we made sure no one would 
think there would be anything dangerous 
or violent. And actually, the base guards 
who arrested us were friendly and visited 
easily with us. One woman especially, who 
was probably in her 50s, had helped make 
arrests at the huge protest rallies at Bangor 
in the 70’s. In visiting with her, Adrianne 
and Ty heard some of the history of anti- 


nuclear events at Bangor. The experience 
was a little like the annual anti-nuclear 
protests at the Nevada Test Site, which 
I’ve attended several times. There are 
demonstrators who have returned there 
each year and have made friends among 
the guards and even exchange Christmas 
cards. It’s a very moving, bonding, and 
spiritual experience. 

L: Did the demonstration unfold pretty 
much as planned? 

R: Yes. The demonstrators, with paper 
missile in tow, walked up Cross Creek 
Road to the Bangor gates, and covered the 
gates with protest signs and cards. At the 
gates, The Raging Grannies sang us some 
rousing ditties, and a number of special 
protest speakers gave deliveries. Mean- 
while, one action group was blocking traff 
ic at the gates and was arrested by the 
Sheriff's Department. Our action group of 
about ten people, illegally crossed into the 
base to deliver a letter to the Base Com- 
mander. We were arrested by base guards, 
frisked and handcuffed, and taken to a 
processing office, where we were proc- 
essed and released. Their main stipulation 
was to prohibit us from ever reentering the 
base. 

L: In retrospect, do you think this was a 
worthwhile action for you, Ty, and 
Adrianne? 

R: Yes, because I think it gets back to 
the issues with which Jeff has raised his 
kids all along. He has used the children’s 
natural concern for justice (who will play 
with which toy), and helped them expand 
it to the bigger world. We have both tried 
to show that unless you are engaged in 
what you believe, your actions might not 
ever reflect the values you hold true. It is 
this awareness which gives my life mean- 
ing, to be engaged in confronting what’s 
wrong, while also trying to build some- 
thing positive. We need to do both actions. 
It’s something to be lived, however we 
each can do it. What is being an activist 
really? When I joined the co-housing 
group, at the time it seemed like a radical 
move—living in community, sharing com- 
modities and facilities. As time goes on, it 
feels like a natural way of life. I used to 
think that there were truths with capital t’s, 
but now it seems to me more that we need 
to support people in identifying and fol- 
lowing their own truths. I think Quaker 
Meeting is a great place to nurture that 
spirit. O 


For more information, contact the 
Ground Zero Center for Non-Violent Ac- 
tion, 16159 Clear Creek Rd NW, Poulsbo 
WA 98370. (360) 377-2586. 
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Friendly News 


MONTANA GATHERING OF 
FRIENDS 


Nee Friends met this summer the 
weekend of August 20th in beautiful 
Paradise Valley near Livingston. The 
theme of this gathering was “Empowered 
to Forgive: Empowered to take Action,” 
with emphasis on abolishing the death pen- 
alty in Montana. Together we explored 
ways to understand the process of forgive- 
ness and reconciliation. Together we 
searched for the spiritual basis for forgive- 
ness of others and ourselves. How can we 
find the energy to take action on issues of 
great concern to us as individuals and a 
community—especially in the face of 
overwhelming odds or apathy? 

We were honored to have as our spe- 
cial guest Marietta Yeager, a nationally 
known speaker who is active with the 
“Murder Victims Families for Reconcilia- 
tion” organization. After hearing her story 
of how she turned passionate, justifiable 
hatred for the killer of her youngest child 
into actual love and forgiveness, we retired 
to worship sharing groups where we 
sought the energy to take action toward 
forgiveness in our own lives. 

Anna Roberts, as a Junior Friend rep- 
resentative, reported on a conference spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service 
Committee on Abolition of the Death Pen- 
alty. She gave us literature, answered 
questions, and told us of related work in 
this area where she is becoming increas- 
ingly involved. Anna was asked to write a 
minute for MGOF resolving to take action 
to abolish the death penalty in Montana 
which she did very graciously. The minute 
was accepted and approved at the business 
meeting on Sunday morning. 

As MGOF’s first community action 
following the minute against the death 
penalty, Tom Javins, Steering Committee 
Clerk, accepted two volunteers (Jean Triol 
and Clare Sinclair) to act as liaisons with 
a newly formed Coalition: Against the 
Death Penalty in Montana. This was in 
answer to a letter from Margaret E. 
McDonald, Executive Director of the 
Montana Council of Churches, inviting 
MGOF and/or any individual meetings, 
worship groups, or individuals to join this 
informal coalition made up of a variety of 
diverse groups ranging from Amnesty In- 
ternational to Montana Trial Lawyers As- 
sociation. All share this one united pur- 
pose; to abolish the death penalty in Mon- 
tana. 

Friends left Summer MGOF ener- 
gized, ready to take action —Jean Hand 
Triol, Somers, Montana. 
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NEW MEXICO REGIONAL 
GATHERING 


The editor wishes to extend a warm wel- 


come to our new correspondent from New 
Mexico, Henry Selters. 


his year the whole regional meeting 

was saddened by the death of Eliza- 
beth Church of Albuquerque Meeting. Her 
memorial service reflected the many ways 
she touched the lives of not only her fam- 
ily and meeting but others beyond those 
circles. The meeting house was packed 
and the testimonies to life came freely and 
often. The shock of her sudden departure 
is offset by the triumph of her spirit. 

Gila Meeting is quite active with an 
El Salvador Committee. They are helping 
with funding, made all the more important 
because of flooding in the area. One of 
their own, Eili MacDonald, started last 
month to work in Juarez, Mexico, at Pele- 
grana House. This is a refuge for abused 
women and children. The meeting and 
individual members are helping with 
funding her work. Along with a few peti- 
tions and other activities I note a concern 
about the spiritual needs of members, at- 
tenders, and visitors. A related concern 
expresses the need to study our faith. 

The Durango Meeting reports the 
successful out come of the Friendship Kit 
Project. They are also working with the 
greater Durango community for the relief 
of Russian families about to suffer a criti- 
cal winter. In turn the meeting donates to 
the food bank and Durango Community 
Shelter. They were one of 40 organiza- 
tions recognized for highway clean up in 
Colorado. One may note concern for re- 
lief in Honduras, Dominican Republic, 
and Puerto Rico. They are sponsoring a 
student in Guatemala. 

The Albuquerque Meeting is func- 
tioning without a Peace and Social Con- 
cerns Committee; however, a worship- 
sharing group on the issue has formed and 
is exploring what such a committee 
should be and how it should come about 
all with the leading of the Light. The 
Adult Education Committee has enjoyed 
two runs of “Quakerism 101,” a class 
“New Views of Jesus,”, and is about to 
finish “Quakerism 102.” Albuquerque 
Friends have become very concerned 
about who speaks for the meeting. It 
would seem that some individuals have 
spoken authoritatively for the meeting 
without any approval on the part of meet- 
ing, and sometimes contrary to meeting 
wishes and/or policy. Albuquerque is tak- 
ing steps to follow established Quaker 
procedure and educate Friends and friends 
of Friends in this matter. Albuquerque is 
supporting “Abolition 2000,” which seeks 
to abolish nuclear weapons by the year 
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2000. An active Hospitality Committee is 
seeking new ways of building community 
as well as tried and true old methods, such 
as potlucks. 

_ Albuquerque hosted New Mexico 
Regional Meeting this April. The program 
featured a “Listening Deeply” workshop. 
Support is being sought for a student in 
South Africa. 

Santa Fe Meeting, wishing to make 
their old historical meetinghouse accessi- 
ble to the disabled, is working with Cor- 
nerstones. Cornerstones is a nonprofit or- 
ganization for the restoration of historic 
buildings which encourages traditional 
materials, traditional techniques, and com- 
munity involvement. Santa Fe Friends are 
working with relief efforts for Central 
America, particularly Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras. Santa Fe’s newsletter contained a 
one page article on Descansos, roadside 
memorials or crosses. They are memorials 
on the spot where a loved one has died. 
If I have omitted something you want in 
this column or if you note an error which 
you want corrected please let me know for 
future columns.—Henry Selters, PO Box 
12651, Albuquerque, NM 87195. 


First DAY SCHOOL 
SPEAKS TRUTH TO POWER 


by Judy Holdaway, Pima Meeting 


He would you feel if you took your 
child to a career day at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum and found the military 
there, complete with Hum-Vee? Or if you 
were a member of the Zoo and received a 
notice for their Military Appreciation 
Day, encouraging families to come out 
and show their gratitude to the armed 
forces? 

Several Pima Meeting parents felt led 
to organize an activity for the First Day 
School that would send a message to these 
organizations about peace and perhaps get 
them thinking a little more about their in- 
fluence on children. In the lesson, we dis- 
cussed the nature of advertising in gen- 
eral, the military’s use of advertising, con- 
flict resolution and Quaker beliefs and the 
need for peace “advertising.” The children 
ranged in age from 4-11, and all had 
thoughtful comments and insights on these 
topics. (It was obvious that war and 
bombing had been on their minds.) After a 
moment of silence, the children drew pic- 
tures with messages on the importance of 
living peacefully. Several parents wrote 
letters expressing their views. We later 
assembled the pictures into a poster for- 
mat and sent them off, with the letters, to 
the directors of the Reid Park Zoo and 
Children Museum. 

On May 14th, several Pima Meeting 


STANDING TALL 


Art by Trudy Myrrh 


families met with Bill Spaulding, assistant 
executive director at the Childrens’ Mu- 
seum. He listened to our views and agreed 
the military presence at the Museum’s 
career day was not in the best interest of 
children. As organizer of the event, he has 
decided that the Museum will not ask the 
military to participate in the future. 


OMYREL 


NEVADA TEST SITE 
MILLENNIAL EVENT 


he Nevada Desert Experience (NDE) 

is an interfaith organization that for 
many years has organized protests and 
nonviolent direct action at the Nevada 
nuclear test site, 65 miles from Las Vegas. 
Over the years Quakers have joined with 
them, going to the test site to protest nu- 
clear weapons testing, including a number 
of years when the PYM Peace committee 
organized Quaker weekends there, includ- 
ing several with the Brethren and Men- 
nonites. 

The Quaker history of anti-nuclear 
witnessing at the test site began long ago 
when Bob Vogel joined an interfaith 
group, which included A.J. Muste, to pro- 
test above ground testing. During the 
1980’s Larry Scott was an NDE supporter 
and participant. The Larry Scott Fund 
was established to help Friends attend test 
site witnesses. In the late 1980’s David 


Hartsough taught workshops in nonviolent ~ 


direct action at large gatherings called 
The America Peace Test. 


(“Friendly News, “ continued on page 15) 


September 15, 1999 


REQUEST FOR HELP ON CAMPAIGN 
TO REDUCE PRISONS 


Dear Friends, 


The Friends Committee on Washing- 
ton State Public Policy (FCWPP) has 
adopted the reduction of prisons in Wash- 
ington State as a priority issue for the com- 
ing legislative session, and has just com- 
pleted a six-page overview paper on the 
criminal justice system in Washington. 
The paper is available from the committee 
at the address below, and can also be seen 
and downloaded on our website on the 
internet: www.quaker.org/fcwpp. 

We have tripled the number of our 
citizens in prisons in the last 20 years, and 
criminal justice expenditures are taking a 
larger share of our state budget each year, 
reducing the dollars available for other 
vital public services. While crime rates 
have actually been stable or falling since 
the 1970’s, studies also demonstrate that 
more public safety is achieved per dollar 
spent on community placement, treatment, 
and prevention programs, than on impris- 
onment. 

In order to convince legislators to 
seek ways to achieve public safety which 
are cost effective, and which are fair to 
victims, offenders, their families, and our 
communities, we also need to convince the 
public. To do so, we are organizing a pub- 
lic education campaign utilizing letters to 
the editor, which in addition will go to our 
legislators. 

Our goal is to have a letters cam- 
paign committee in each district in the 
state. The local committees will arrange 
for specific letters to be sent to every ma- 
jor newspaper in their district and to each 
of their legislators, as well as following up 
on reply letters. 

The initial letter to the editor is ready, 
and we would like to have it sent by a lo- 
cal Friend to each newspaper in Septem- 
ber. The letter addresses the general need 
for reducing our reliance on prisons, and 
should also be sent by the signer to each of 
their legislators. 

Future letters will address ways to re- 
duce prisons, and may include a variety of 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON 
WASHINGTON STATE PUBLIC POLICY 


drafts, all of which may be sent, or general 
ideas for writers to put in their own words. 

We are hoping that FCWPP meeting 
contacts will organize letters committees 
in their areas, and that a committee clerk 
or convenor will be appointed as a contact 
with FCWPP. 

We are also working to develop a coa- 
lition with other interested organizations. 
The initial meeting of potential allies with 
our Committee to Reduce Prisons will take 
place at Lazy F Camp at 10 a.m. on Fri- 
day, Sept. 24, in advance of the FCWPP 
Steering Committee meeting which begins 
at | p.m. and PNW Quarterly Meeting that 
evening. At noon, our guests will join the 
FCWPP steering committee for a brown 
bag lunch and panel discussion on pros- 
pects for the 2000 legislative session. 

Allies who have indicated an interest 
in working with us include representatives 
of the Washington Association of 
Churches, the Washington State Catholic 
Conference, the Seattle Archdiocese, the 
Peace and Justice Action League in Spo- 
kane, all of whom plan to attend, as well as 
the Washington Association of Criminal 
Defense Lawyers, the Defender Associa- 
tion, and the Lutheran Public Policy Of- 
fice. We are also inviting the ACLU, the 
Children’s Alliance, and Children’s Home 
Society to cooperate in this campaign, and 
may invite others. 

All of our meetings at Lazy F are 
open, and you are invited to attend and 
take part. We hope you will be able to sup- 
port us in this effort by taking part in a lo- 
cal letters committee, or in some other 
suitable way. 

I look forward to hearing from those 
of you who share and are willing to work 
on this important concern with us. 


In peace, 


Daniel Clark, Chair 

Committee to Reduce Prisons 
Friends Committee on Washington 
State Public Policy 

PO Box 1222 

Walla Walla, WA 99362 

Tel 509-522-0399 

Fax 509-522-0414 

clarkdb @bmi.net 


i 
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AFSC 
Youth Fieldtrip to 
Friends Committee 
on Legislation 


By Anthony Manousos 


O: Sunday, July 11, a van load of 
adults and teens drove to Sacra- 


mento in scorching heat (106 degrees!) 
to find more about the Friends Commit- 
tee on Legislation (RCL) of California. 

On our arrival, we checked in at a 
magnificent 19th c. mansion that was 
converted into a youth hostel only five 
years ago. The interiors were decorated 
in the opulent style of the gilded age, 
with impressively carved hard wood fire 
places and wainscoting. The fascinating 
guests came from all parts of the world. 

On our first night, we went to “Old 
Sacramento”—a remnant of the city a 
hundred years ago when the sidewalks 
were made out of wood, and gold pros- 
pectors roamed the streets. There we had 
a pizza party and were joined by Steve 
Birdlebough, an FCL lobbyist who re- 
lated the history of FCL and forecast our 
experience during the week to come. 

During the next three days, we met 
with lobbyists, legislative assistants, for- 
mer FCL interns, and officials who ex- 
plained what they did, how they became 
involved in government, and how the 
legislative process works. 

“T enjoyed all of the people I met on 
the trip,” observed Eric. “I met people 
like Steve Birdlebough and Ken Larson, 
FCL lobbyists. I also met Greg Schmidt, 
secretary of the Senate. I even met Pasa- 
dena assemblyman Jack Scott.” 

The group sat in on meetings of the 
appropriations committee, the judiciary 
committee, and the assembly. There they 
heard a debate about assault weapons 
and other issues. This was a particularly 
busy week since the legislative was 
wrapping up its business before going on 
vacation. 

Staff from Common Cause and Fac- 


ee 


Back row, left to right: Gustavo Cervantes, 
Brian Hooks, Jon Hutchinson, Eric Watts, Steve 
Birdlebough. Front row: Johana Shull and 
Magdalena Beltran. 

About the participants: Magdalena Beltran 
currently volunteers at the Washington Middle 
School in Pasadena. Like Gustavo Cervantes, 
she is a member of Pasadena Youth Coalition 
for a Non-violent City. “What we try to do is to 
recruit more youth and teenagers so we can 
keep them out of trouble and violence,” ex- 
plains Magdalena. “We recruit teenagers by 
our events, activities, and our own friends.” 
Gustavo Cervantes is a high school senior who 
plans to work in construction like his father, 
and hopes to start his own business. Brian 
Hooks is a sophomore at Concordia College in 
Irvine and is majoring in political science. He 
first became involved with the AFSC Youth 
Service Project six years ago. His parents and 
grand parents were active with the AFSC. Eric 
Watts became active with the AFSC program a 
year ago after participating in an AFSC service 
project in Mexico. Jon Hutchinson is a student 
at Cerritos College, taking classes in political 
science. Johana Shull is the youth intern at 
AFSC and is majoring in English at Mt. San 
Antonio College. 


ulty Association of Community Colleges 


spoke to the group about their lobbying 
work. We also had an opportunity to work 
at the FCL office doing a variety of tasks, 
from stuffing envelopes to working on the 
computer. 

“T really enjoyed the time helping with 
the office work,” noted Magdalena, who 
says that someday she would like to be “a 
lawyer or doctor to defend and help peo- 
ple.” She added, “Hopefully next time I 
will get to come again and help...” 

This feeling was shared by the rest of 
the group. We are all looking forward to 
coming back again and learning more 
about the work of FCL! 


On Holding Victims 
in the Light 


By Steve Birdlebough 
FCL Legislative Advocate 


ver the past twenty years, society has 

begun to awaken to the fact that 
something is seriously wrong with the way 
it routinely neglects and isolates victims of 
crime. Victims have too often been dis- 
counted by the criminal justice system, and 
the possibilities for compassionate interac- 
tion between victims and offenders has 
been ignored. Now, some imaginative pro- 
grams of reconciliation are taking hold 
around the country, to the benefit of of- 
fenders and the community, as well as to 
victims. 

Surprisingly, a few relatives of murder 
victims are leading the way on this issue. 
They urge changes that, while holding of- 
fenders accountable, make victims and 
their families partners in the healing proc- 
ess following a crime. As the lobbyist for 
the Friends Committee on Legislation of 
California, I have been deeply moved by 
their stories, and their spiritual leadership. 

Cheryl Ward-Kaiser, whose husband 
was killed, and whose daughter was raped 
with a shotgun during a home invasion 
robbery, was immediately able to seek rec- 
onciliation with the families of the assail- 
ants, and has worked toward the rehabilita- 
tion and release of the less-culpable of- 
fenders. During the 18 months that the le- 
gal proceedings dragged on, she insisted 
on taking an active role in the case, and 
was able to convince key participants in 
the crime to give testimony, although they 
were being threatened by the ringleaders. 
She has since become a leader in her com- 
munity and in the state, working to make 
the system more restorative. 

Azim Khamisa, whose 20-year-old 
son was murdered by an eighth grader dur- 
ing an attempted robbery, reached out to 
the killer’s grandfather, and acknowledged 
that there were victims at both ends of the 
gun. Together, they and other relatives and 
friends of the victims have joined in a se- 
ries of programs to head off youth violence 
and reduce the influence of gangs in San 
Diego. They believe that if they can bring 
enough young people to fully understand 
their tragedy, a cultural rejection of vio- 
lence can occur. Azim now thinks the 
young man who killed his son could be- 
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come a credible participant in this project. 
He hopes to be able to convince the Youth 
Authority that such a project would have a 
rehabilitative effect. 

Aba Gayle, whose 19-year-old daugh- 
ter and boyfriend were abducted and 
killed, has discovered the magic of for- 
giveness. After eight years of grief, anger, 
and rage, she was led to write a letter for- 
giving the man who murdered her daugh- 
ter. She says that the act of mailing that 
letter instantly lifted the burden she had 
been carrying. She now visits death row, 
and has become a friend of the one re- 
sponsible for her daughter’s death. She is 
an active member of Murder Victims 
Families For Reconciliation, and the Inter- 
national Forgiveness Institute. 

FCL is working to make sure that the 
voices of these remarkable people, 


tims to educate state and national leader- 
ship about the value of a more restorative 
system of justice. There are many victims 
who can follow the leadership of Cheryl 
Ward-Kaiser, Azim Khamisa, and Aba 
Gayle. As I prepared this article, I real- 
ized that indeed, my own family had been 
the victim of burglaries on two different 
occasions, which I had long forgotten. In 
both cases, while the authorities were cor- 
dial and reasonably informative, we 
merely gave our reports to the police, and 
were left with no sense of closure. Had 
they been offered we certainly would have 
welcomed apologies from the offenders, 
and at some point we might have been 
willing to forgive them. Recompense from 
them for some of our loss would have 
done more to restore our sense of safety 
than payments from our insurance com- 


and others like them, are heard in 
Sacramento. They all have testified 
in legislative hearings about their 


point out that a killing by the state 
tarnishes the memory of the de- 
ceased, punishes the family of the 
killer, and widens the circle of vio- 
lence. We find opportunities for 
them to educate legislators on the 
importance of healing as many of the 
wounds of crime as possible. That in- 
cludes recognition that offenders and 
families must be remembered along with 
victims. 

These voices, with an unexpected 
message of hope and reconciliation, are 
beginning to have an impact at the local 
level. Officials in several California coun- 
ties are starting to pay more than lip- 
service to the interests of the victim, and 
there are nudges toward active involve- 
ment of neighborhoods, along with the 
usual authorities in holding offenders ac- 
countable for their deeds. Peer courts, 
family group conferences, neighborhood 
accountability boards, and victim-offender 
mediation programs are becoming active 
in dozens of communities. These programs 
encourage offenders to repair the harm 
caused by their actions, to talk about their 
remorse and to recover their self-respect. 
Victims can hear the details of the incident 
directly from offenders while the event is 
still fresh, and they are empowered by the 
process. These programs do not substitute 
for any required incarceration, and they 
seem highly effective in cases where incar- 
ceration is inappropriate. 

The next task is for enlightened vic- 


state started on a prison construction spree 
that eventually resulted in an 8-fold in- 
crease in state prisoners. 

But redemptive violence failed the 
promise to reduce the number of victims. 
Violent crime, after taking a slight dip in 
California in 1984, began a steady rise 
until 1992, when the improving economy 
and more astute community policing tac- 
tics began to reduce it. 

Our present task is to make clear that 
alternative approaches, which permit ac- 
tive participation in a healing process by 
both offender and victim, are morally 
tougher on offenders, more satisfying to 
victims, and more likely to prevent further 
crime, than existing approaches. 

When Friends occupied a tea-room 
close by Parliament, over 300 years ago, 
to lobby their government for freedom of 


Our present task is to make clear that 
alternative approaches, which permit active 
opposition to the death penalty. They participation in a healing process by both offender 
and victim, are morally tougher on 
offenders, more satisfying to victims, and more 


likely to prevent further crime, 
than current approaches. 


worship, they were in the forefront 
of a new profession. Today, thou- 
sands of lobbyists crowd the halls 
of state and local governments 
across America, most of them 
pressing special interests, but a 
few, like the Friends Committee 
on Legislation, seeking to uphold 
the public interest. 

It sounds audacious: that one per- 


pany. 

At present, society has been saddled 
with a theory of redemptive violence, in 
which punishment is offered as the major 
factor in balancing the scales of justice. A 
victim has suffered, and the courts and 
prisons are instructed to impose some 
roughly equivalent suffering on the of- 
fender as a show of respect for the victim 
or kin. Incarceration and the death penalty 
are standard instruments of redemptive 
violence. 

California’s system of redemptive 
violence was largely crafted between 
1975 and 1985, when the death penalty 
(which had been declared unconstitutional 
by the US Supreme Court) was re- 
enacted; fixed (determinate) sentences 
were adopted for most crimes, sharply 
reducing the ability of parole authorities 
to release prisoners when they deemed 
them ready for re-integration into the 
community; and the governor was re- 
quired to approve the release of any pris- 
oner serving an indeterminate term. 

During this period, the legislature 
progressively lengthened sentences, and it 
became routine for governors to appoint 
“tough” prosecutors to the bench. The 


son or one organization, without 
money to contribute, should be able to 
have significant influence in a legislative 
and policy-making scene with hundreds of 
legislators and thousands of lobbyists. But 
we are regularly able to help convince pol- 
icy makers to make wise, compassionate, 
and just choices. During 1999, families of 
prisoners, by their persistent and quiet 
convincement, persuaded the Department 
of Corrections to take a second look at a 
proposal to restrict families from sending 
packages to their loved ones in prison. 
And they have persuaded the Department 
to reconsider its use of backscatter x-ray 
machines which are capable of ‘seeing’ 
through the clothing of family and friends 
who visit people in custody. Officials also 
agreed, after some hesitation, to continue 
funding projects to connect ex-offenders 
with jobs when they are released on pa- 
role. 

We can only rely on the strength of 
Spiritual power. Scott Peck points out that, 
“Spiritual power is the power to influence 
others through one’s own being—by ex- 
ample, by kindness, by wisdom, by humor 
and love. It is exercised at least as often by 
the poor as by the wealthy, by the lowly as 

(“FCL,” continued on page 12) 
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(“FCL,” continued from page 11) 
by the high and mighty.” Without it we 
cannot succeed; with it we cannot fail. 


Giving Women 
Drug Felons 
a Chance 


Ken Larsen 
FCL Legislative Assistant 


er play was produced in May. 

She’s trained as a literacy tutor and 
speaks at outreach workshops for high- 
risk youth. She’s compiled a collection 
of essays of her own and other women. 
Mother of four, grandmother of seven, 
she’s on her way to a business degree at 
her local community college. 

In spite of this list of impressive ac- 
complishments, Monica Powell, a resi- 
dent of Sacramento, does not have the 
same rights as most of the rest of us. 
Monica is a convicted drug felon, and in 
California, at least, that means she is in- 
eligible for public assistance for the rest 
of her life. No CalWORKS (the state’s 
version of “Temporary Aid to Needy 
Families” or TANF). 


Haiku from the Recent War 


by Ruth Yarrow 


surgical strike— 
a nurse in her own 
blood 


after the rape 
her husband's eyes 


a void 


I send a fax 


protesting the bombing 


pages come out hot 


No Food Stamps. 
No General Assistance. 


California’s ban on aid is particularly 
unfair to women of color, who comprise a 
disproportionate percentage of drug felons 
as well as a disproportionate percentage of 
welfare recipients. As the Harvard Law 
Review pointed out, “The combination of 
racial bias in law enforcement and poverty 
virtually guarantee that the weight of [this 
provision of the law] will fall most heavily 
on African-Americans and Hispanics.” 

Women released from prison typi- 
cally have a tough time finding living 
wage employment. Without a safety net to 
tide them over, women drug felon parol- 
ees often find it difficult to keep their 
families intact and their personal lives to- 
gether. 

The result is further strain on the al- 
ready over-burdened foster care system 
and pressure to return to the lifestyle that 
got them in trouble in the first place. The 
ultimate victims are children, taxpayers, 
and the community as a whole, which 
loses the gifts of these women as contrib- 
uting members of society. 

In response, FCL has joined with over 
two dozen other advocacy and service or- 
ganizations to support a bill in the Califor- 
nia Legislature that restores public assis- 
tance to women drug felons who com- 


plete, are enrolled in or are scheduled to 
take part in a drug-treatment program and 
pass periodic drug tests. 

The case for this legislation is so 
powerful that it has transcended the usual 
political boundaries. SB 659 was intro- 
duced by a Republican State senator from 
the Los Angeles suburbs and has gradu- 
ally attracted support from some of her 
most conservative colleagues. The bill is 
currently on the desk of Governor Gray 
Davis, who is being urged to sign it by a 
wide array of voices, including the Los 
Angeles District Attorney’s Office, 
California Welfare Rights Organization, 
Juvenile Court Judges of California, Cali- 
fornia Women’s Commission on Alcohol 
and Drug Dependencies, and many others. 

FCL is proud to be involved in this 
united effort to witness to our policy state- 
ment on drug abuse, which states in part, 
“When drug use results in problems for 
individuals, treatment and _ education 
should be emphasized, rather than puni- 
tive measures. Our goal is to build a soci- 
ety in which the occasion for drug addic- 
tion does not arise.” 


Friends Committee on Legislation 
926 J Street, Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)443-3734 FAX 444-6611 


1999-2000 YEARLY AND QUARTERLY 
MEETING CALENDAR* 


NOVEMBER 


(see www.quaker.org/western for 
on-line directory.) 


e 13: AFSC Holiday International Fair. Pasadena, CA. 10 AM — 4 PM. 
e 20-21. Southern California Quarterly Meeting. Orange Grove Meeting- 


house, Pasadena. 


JANUARY 


e28-30. Pacific Northwest Quarterly Meeting Silent Retreat 


FEBRUARY 


¢18-18. Midwinter Fellowship. Southern California Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Temescal Canyon Conference Grounds, Pacific Palisades. 
e 19 IMYM Steering Committee. Albuquerque MM. 


*Quarterly and Yearly Meeting events are listed for free. Notices for 
other events may be charged classified rate. Contact editor for more 


information. 
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Should Friends Be Concerned About Energy? 


By Karen Street 
Berkeley Meeting 


S ometimes, a seemingly minor turn in 
the path leads to one’s life road. This 
happened to me about three years ago. 
After losing much of my hearing, I could 
no longer teach high school physics, and 
so enrolled in writing classes. As the topic 
for one paper, I chose nuclear vs. fossil 
fuel, curious how tiey would compare. 
After all, no matter how much energy we 
save through increased efficiency and 
conservation (and we can and should save 
substantially), and no matter how rapidly 
we shift to renewable energy sources (and 
we can and should shift), fossil fuels and 
nuclear fuel will provide the great major- 
ity of our electricity for some time to 
come. What I learned changed me as a 
Friend. 

I had heard the anti-nuclear argu- 
ments for years, about the dangers from 
nuclear power plant accidents and the 
dangers of nuclear waste. The anti-nuclear 
power argument tends to be non quantita- 
tive, detailing numbers of curies and 
lengths of half-lives, but neglecting any 
bottom-line considerations—how _ will 
health and the environment be affected by 
Western use of nuclear power? The num- 
bers that exist are very small and are con- 
sidered conservative-the argument among 
scientists is whether these numbers are too 
high. The bottom line numbers are these: 
no one has died from commercial nuclear 
power plant accidents or the use of nu- 
clear power in the US, though the technol- 
ogy is new, and the probability of an acci- 
dent is very small, and even smaller with 
the next generation of reactors. Two thou- 
sand reactor years of nuclear waste will 


kill some | 1/2 people each decade, some 
1500 over the next 10,000 years. Addition- 
ally, we’d “rather bear those ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not 
of’ (Hamlet, Act III Scene I). 

The real environmental concern, it 
turns out, is the overuse of fossil fuels. This 
and overpopulation (we may already have 
exceeded the carrying capacity of the 
Earth) are arguably the two most serious 
and intractable environmental issues. 

In the US alone, tens of thousands of 
Americans each year, millions over the 
next century, will die from pollution from 
fossil fuel use. These short-term pollution 
problems (harm to human health from par- 
ticulates, aerosols, NO2, CO, ozone, ben- 
zene) kill many more worldwide, and have 
major environmental repercussions (water 
and soil pollution; and harm to crops, for- 
ests, and ecosystems). Additionally, global 
climate change, a consequence of adding 
carbon dioxide to the atmosphere, promises 
an even bleaker future. 

Our queries ask us about stewardship: 
we are facing global environmental catas- 
trophes from our use of fossil fuel. Our tes- 
timonies tell us to take away the occasions 
that lead to war: energy and water are ex- 
pected to be the two main causes of war in 
the immediate future. Our testimonies 
speak of equality: oil production will peak 
in the next 10 to 15 years while 4% of the 
world’s population uses about 25% of the 
world’s oil. Our testimony says that we will 
not fight with outward weapons, yet our 
lifestyle itself is killing large numbers. 

Our concern about these issues led 
some members of Berkeley Meeting to be- 
gin Friends Energy Project. Our interest is 
not to promote nuclear over fossil fuel, but 
to try to understand all of the issues in U.S. 


energy policy and energy use, and then to 
do the work that we feel called as Friends 
to do as a consequence of that understand- 
ing. 


What are some major issues in US 
energy policy? 


The US has no agency whose re- 
sponsibility it is to ask which energy 
sources are best, answer that question, and 
implement policy based on the answer. 
What we do have is federal/state disagree- 
ments, disagreements between different 
departments within the federal govern- 
ment, and rapid changes of administra- 
tion, all of which contribute to delays, in- 
crease bureaucracy, and produce conflict- 
ing policies. 

Our public debate is over poorly 
phrased questions: we ask about the health 
and environmental effects of building this 
dam or that nuclear power plant. We don’t 
ask about the effects of failing to build 
them, thereby automatically selecting fos- 
sil fuel sources. 

The US should fund research in im- 
proved efficiency, and create the political 
and economic structures needed so that 
the results of efficiency research are rap- 
idly and widely used. Research on non- 
fossil fuel energy sources should be 
funded. We should consider how we sub- 
sidize and promote one energy source 
over another, and find a more equitable 
method that subsidizes the fossil fuels less 
generously. Fossil fuel research should be 
funded, and the results used, to decrease 
the dangers from fossil fuels. 

The US does not include the total 
costs of energy in the prices. The Euro- 

( “Energy, “ continued on page 14) 
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(“Energy,” continued from page 13) 

pean Community created ExternE, an or- 
ganization of scientists, to calculate the 
health and environmental parts of these 
costs, called externalities of the fuel cycle. 


ExternE neglects military costs and the 


cost of future scarcity. ExternE recom- 
mends that the prices of electricity be in- 
creased, from less than 0.5 American cent 
per kWh for wind, solar, and nuclear 
power to as much as 19 cents per kWh for 
coal. These costs include the total fuel cy- 
cle for nuclear power; these costs begin 
with mining the uranium and extend to 
10,000 years into the future. 

For transportation fuels, prices are 
even more subsidized. ExternE finds that 
European costs exceed European prices by 
a minimum of $0.60 per gallon for gaso- 
line (rural) up to $4 per gallon in Paris. 
For diesel, costs exceed prices by a mini- 
mum of $1.75 per gallon (rural) up to $30 
per gallon in Paris. 

In the U.S., transportation policies are 
chaotic, all in some degree of crisis, ac- 
cording to the 1997 report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee of Advisors on Science 
and Technology on US energy policy. 


What are the major issues in 
US energy use? 


¢ We use large amounts of oil per 
capita, more than any other country. 
We take frequent trips by car and air- 
plane, drive low mileage cars, and live 
in the suburbs where buses and trains 
are of less benefit. We attach words 
like independence and freedom to car 
ownership and use. 


¢ We insulate poorly and use energy 
inefficient appliances. 


¢ We consume too much. We live in 
large houses with many possessions. 


Global Climate Change 


Global climate change is occurring 
because of the addition of carbon dioxide 
to the atmosphere, the greenhouse effect. 
The Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) was created to study this. 
Global climate change is considered by the 
consensus of people studying the issue to 
be a major environmental danger, perhaps 
Earth’s most devastating. There is no seri- 
ous opposition to this assertion in the sci- 
entific community. Unfortunately, US me- 


dia interview people from “both sides”, 
allowing Americans to think scientists 
disagree. 

These are the findings of IPCC (you 
can get more information from your daily 
newspaper or our web site): 


¢ “the balance of evidence suggests 
a discernible human influence on 
global climate”; 

¢ “climate change is likely to have 
wide-ranging and mostly adverse im- 
pacts on human health with signifi- 
cant loss of life”; 

¢ “climate change and the resulting 
sea-level rise can have a number of 
negative impacts on ... cultural sys- 
tems and values”. 


How can we begin? 
What do we do? 


The first step is the most difficult. We 
must begin to look at the issues. In doing 
this, we acknowledge our faith that much 
can be done. 

Begin with threshing sessions and 
interest groups: What are the issues in en- 
ergy policy? What are my concerns about 
energy policy? How am I living my life? 
How should I be living my life? 

Acknowledge the complexity of the 
issues, and that solutions will be both dif- 
ficult and partial. 

Make individual and corporate small 
steps. One Friend does not drive on the 
first Friday of the month, nor does she 
invite people to drive to her. Another is 
setting up a data base for carpooling. Pick 
a small local or national project to help 
with. 

Answers will emerge from individual 
and corporate wisdom. 


Friends Energy Project 


Friends Energy Project (http://www. 
quaker.org/fep, or c/o Berkeley Meeting, 
2151 Vine St, Berkeley, CA 94709) has 
been set up to facilitate discussion among 
Friends on energy issues and related is- 
sues such as population. We would like to 
help people with similar interests work 
together. We are available to visit your 
interest group. 

Please visit our web site and give us 
your ideas, your interest, and your knowl- 
edge. Contribute your writing. Let us 
know what you and others are doing. O 


Friendly Letters 


Dear Editor: 

As former Treasurer of Pacific 
Yearly Meeting I would like to correct a 
misconception that has been voiced from 
time to time when people claim that PYM 
has never provided financial support for 
“Farthlight”. Robert Schutz reminds us in 
his article entitled “Genesis Of PYM’s for 
the Earth” of our 1985 session when the 
Unity with Nature Committee was formed 
(FB, May, ’99). It was a memorable ses- 
sion, charged with strong leadings and 
also strong emotions. A special fund was 
set up, to which Friends could contribute, 
although some had wanted the Yearly 
Meeting itself to make an immediate fi- 
nancial contribution to Marshall Massey’s 
work. Someone had even suggested that 
our entire financial reserve be contributed. 

The Unity with Nature Committee 
has been included in our budget ever since 
then and, as Robert Schutz points out, we 
also budget for delegate travel to the na- 
tional committee meeting each year. In 
March of 1990, when the PYM committee 
wanted to publish “Earthlight’, Represen- 
tative Committee approved granting them 
$500 plus an additional loan of $500 more 
as seed money for the project (RepCom 
minute 90-12). Five years later the loan 
was forgiven, bringing the total amount 
given to $1000 (RepCom minute 95-30). 

Many Quaker concerns and organiza- 
tions are considered when the PYM 
budget is drawn up and local Meetings are 
asked for their input. Our Finance Com- 
mittee has the difficult position of finding 
a middle ground between those who 
would be more substantial and others who 
feel that contributions should be made 
only by individuals and local Meetings. In 
our desire to keep the assessment, or pro- 
portional share of the budget per member, 
low (and many other Quaker groups pay 
much more), we unfortunately risk having 
Friends feel that their concerns are not 
valued.—Phyllis Jones. 


Dear Editor: 

I just found a copy of your June 1999 
issue and read the rather moronic attack 
on gun owners by Gerry Theisman. I can’t 
bother with all his silly remarks but there 
are several things which demand a re- 
sponse. He says he saw “machine pistols” 
for sale; these would have to have been 
handled by a machine gun dealer and a 
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buyer would need the required license. 
Theisman says that the payment of “an 
extra $200 machine gun license” would 
allow him to “buy all the machine guns” 
he wanted and that “there was no future 
monitoring.” Not true. The $200 fee is a 
federal transfer fee and it is paid on 
EACH gun EACH time is sold. Theisman 
would need federal permission to pur- 
chase machine guns; he would be investi- 
gated by the feds—t is not just handing 
someone $200 at a gun show. There are 
also state laws governing machine gun 
possession. Once one has the permit and 
has paid the required fees (on each gun 
each time it is transferred), one may be 
monitored by the feds at any time day or 
night. A friend of mine who collects ma- 
chine guns is visited by federal agents 
several times a year and each gun is 
closely examined to be sure that it is the 
same gun noted on the “license” and that 
no changes have been made. Again the 
$200 fee is for EACH gun EACH time it 
is transferred to someone who has the re- 
quired license and there will be “future 
monitoring.” I am happy to know that 
Quakers pass along dishonest information 


to fellow “Friend .".—R. G. Schipf, 
Missoula, MT. 
THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 


SERVICE COMMITTEE SPEAKS 
OUT AGAINST RACIAL VIOLENCE 


he American Friends Service Com- 

mittee (AFSC) joins with people 
across this nation who reject all forms of 
violence and prejudice and who are 
deeply moved by the highly visible 
deaths of several people of color. We 
mourn the death in New York City of Af- 
rican immigrant, Amadou Diallo, who 
died in a hail of 41 bullets fired by police 
as he stood cornered in an apartment stair- 
well. This incident reminds us that police 
brutality and hate crimes by civilians 
which target people of color, especially 
Black men, continue to plague our nation. 
Such crimes exact a terrible toll in lost 
lives, communities divided by race, para- 
lyzing intolerance, and in a continuing 
government focus on and growing invest- 
ment in a prison-industrial complex. 

The AFSC offers heartfelt condo- 
lences to the families and friends of Ama- 
dou Diallo; James Byrd, Jr., murdered in a 
horrendous act of violence committed by 
several men last year in Texas; and Tyisha 
Miller, a young Black woman from River- 
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side, California, killed by police who ap- 
proached her car parked on a highway. 
The Miller family is challenging the po- 
lice version of events. We support the full 
and impartial investigation and prosecu- 
tion of all who commit hate crimes, in- 
cluding those perpetrated by law enforce- 
ment officers. The egregious acts of offi- 
cers in a police precinct in New York 
against Haitian immigrant, Abner Louima, 
are evidence of the prejudice and dis- 
crimination that still exist. 

The AFSC, whose work is based on 
the Quaker belief that there is that of God 
in every person, has a long history of 
working with people in communities of 
color in the U.S. and with people in other 
nations who are racially or ethnically dif- 
ferent from those who comprise the ma- 
jority culture. We recognize that deadly 
violence is directed disproportionately 
against people of color, especially, but not 
exclusively, young Black males in this 
country. 

Our concern for young people is such 
that many AFSC youth programs here and 
abroad deal with discrimination, preju- 
dice, hostility, outright violence and other 
related issues which affect their daily 
lives. We are deeply saddened by the vio- 
lence and stand with the victims and fami- 
lies who are singularly vulnerable to such 
acts. 

We raise our voices against violence 
and against racist language which might 
embolden those who would commit hate 
crimes. We call on all people of good will 
to continue to work for peace, social and 
economic justice and for open opportunity 
for all. 


Nevada Desert Experience presents: 


Millennium 2000: 
Walking the Ways of Peace 
December 30, 1999 - 
January 2, 2000 
Bishop Gorman High School, 


Las Vegas & the 
Nevada Test Site 


Religious Action for Disarmament 


Co-sponsored by: 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Healing Global Wounds, 
Los Angeles Catholic Worker, Pax Christi USA 
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(“Friendly News,“ continued from page 9) 

After the signing of the Comprehen- 
sive Test Ban Treaty in 1995, protesting/ 
witnessing continued but on a smaller 
scale. Unfortunately, the US has contin- 
ued its nuclear work under the cover of 
the Stockpile Stewardship program, test- 
ing below the level of a chain reaction 
using computer simulation, creating new 
nuclear weapons for new post-cold-war 
uses. This is a continuation of the same 
old story: the US drives the world’s nu- 
clear arms race, undermining disarmament 
treaties. 

NDE is inviting nuclear weapons 
abolitionists to come to Las Vegas and the 
Test site for the Millennial New Years 
Weekend, December 30 to January 2, to 
be witnesses, to seek ways to a nuclear 
free world, and to create a community of 
peacemakers of many faiths in the desert. 

For more information contact: Ne- 
vada Desert Experience, POB 46645, Las 
Vegas, NV, 89114 (702) 646-4814, 
nde@igc.org. or visit website: www. 
shundahai.org/nde. 

For more information on the Larry 
Scott Fund contact: Nancy Lynch (805) 
966-9358. 


AT RISK STREET CHILDREN IN 
NICARAGUA NEED HELP 


he Central America Committee of 

Orange Grove Meeting, set up in 
1983 in the days of Sanctuary, is still ac- 
tively supporting projects in Nicaragua. 
We would like to invite Friends’ attention 
to Los Quinchos, an organization to help 
the abandoned children of Managua. Ze- 
linda Roccia (orignally from Italy) has set 
up a series of homes for a number of these 
children. Some of the street children are 
war orphans; many are abandoned due to 
extreme poverty. Most of those Zelinda 
has taken in have been boys, but she has 
now received partial funding for a home 
for girls, “La Jaoska.” Nine girls are now 
in residence, but of course the need re- 
mains immense. Friends are encouraged 
to send contributions to Pro-Nica/SE 
Yearly Meeting, 130 - 19th Avenue SE, 
St Petersburg, FL 33705. Checks should 
be made out to Pro-Nica and earmarked 
“La Jaoska.” 

One of the severe problems the street 
children face is the lung- and _brain- 
damage resulting from _ glue-sniffing, 
which they engage in to quiet their hunger 
pangs and fears. The H. B. Fuller Co. that 
markets this glue (Resistol) has promised 
to remove it from the shelves where it is 
misused, but it is apparently still avail- 
able. Friends may wish to join our letter 
brigade to Walter Kissling, CEO, H.B. 


(“Friendly News,” continued on page 16) 


(“Friendly News, “ continued from page 15) 
Fuller Co., 1200 Willow Lake Blvd, P.O. 
Box 64683, Badnais Heights, MN 55110. 


PYM PEACE 
COMMITTEE NEWS 


AG Pacific Yearly Meeting this year, 
members of the Peace and Social 
Order Committee agreed to submit a re- 
port on activities and ideas in article form 
to Friends Bulletin. Here is that first arti- 
cle. We welcome materials from any 
monthly Meeting that are thought to be of 
use to others attempting to bring about a 
more peaceful and just society. If your 
Meeting would like to contribute, please 
send materials to the Clerk of P&SO, 
Trudy Freidel, at 223 E 47th Street, San 
Bernardino, CA, 92404-1209. E-mail: 
tstorm@wiley.csusb.edu. She will bring it 
to the Committee, which will put it in a 
format for Friends Bulletin. If you have 
responses to any ideas included in this 
article, please feel free to also send them 
to Trudy (or to the editor of FB). 


Pres Kay Anderson brought copies 
and news of the status of the FRIENDS 
PEACE TEAM PROJECT. As she felt she 
did not have the expertise to continue as 
our contact person, she found Rachel 
Fretz of Santa Monica Monthly Meeting, 
to replace her. Rachel has lived in Africa, 
and seems the ideal contact person for this 
phase of the project. To quote from the 
newsletter: “In January 1999, FPTP sent 
a delegation to Uganda. Tanzania, 
Rwanda, Kenya, and Burundi for the pur- 
pose of exploring a long-term peace team 
project with African Friends and Africans 
of other denominations to adapt and dis- 
seminate Friends-based peace-making ac- 
tivities from the Alternatives to Violence 
Project, Children’s Creative Response to 
Conflict, Help Increase the Peace, Listen- 
ing Project, and other forms of nonviolent 
training. Several projects will be devel- 
oped from the delegation’s report.” 

One of the projects which FPTP has 
undertaken is to staff a Trauma Center in 
the Great Lakes Region of Africa to help 
survivors overcome the psychological hor- 
rors and physical horrors of recent civil 
conflicts. This summer, 12 volunteers 
worked to rebuild a destroyed guest house 
belonging to Kamenge Friends Church. 
This was co-sponsored by the Burundi 
Yearly Meeting. The Elise Boulding Fund 
exists to financially assist people in par- 
ticipating in the work of FPTP. More in- 
formation on that fund, and on FPTP, is 
available at fptp@igc.org, or by writing 
Friends Peace Team Project, PO Box 
10372, San Antonio, Texas, 78219-0372. 
You can also call or fax (210) 532-8762. 
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Rachel will need additional financial 
support above that which will be provided 
by PYM to attend all three meetings of 
the FPTP. If you are able to contribute, 
send donations earmarked with her name 
to Harry Bailey, Clerk, Finance Commit- 
tee, 15802 Sunnyvale Lane, Grass Valley, 
CA 95949 


iD ee Hartsough shared with PYM his 
vision of a Peace Brigade, people 
trained in conflict resolution and ready to 
move quickly into areas of possible con- 
flict. David works with PEACEWORKERS, 
a project of both Quaker and other de- 
nominations that had been in Kosovo for 
several years seeking to find a peaceful 
solution to the friction between Serbs and 
Ethnic Albanians. He is seeking funding 
to do this by asking Friends to contribute 
either $ 100 as a lump sum, or pledge $25 
a month to fund training of 500 to 2000 
people who would volunteer for as short a 
time as a month, or for up to two years. 
He can be reached at Peaceworkers @igc. 
org. Check it out: are you retiring with 
energy and looking for something chal- 
lenging that will put your faith into prac- 
tice? Or are you a Young Friend looking 
for your way in this complex world? Ei- 
ther of the above projects could be a good 
introduction to life as an adult seeking to 
find alternatives to the military 
“solutions” that have been tried over and 
over and have not worked. 


ave you heard of the disease called 

Affluenza? It is fairly common in 
America, among both Friends and non- 
Friends. It is possibly more harmful to 
Friends who seek to adhere to the Testi- 
mony of Simplicity, one of the criteria by 
which early Friends could be recognized 
as being “different” from others. Here is a 
solution suggested by Claremont Monthly 
Meeting in Claremont, California. 

MINUTE FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF AN EQUALITY FUND 
adopted by Claremont Monthly Meeting, 
June 1999. 

In order to help address the growing 
problem of inequality in a direct and per- 
sonal manner, the Monthly Meeting es- 
tablishes a special “EQUALITY FUND” 
to receive contributions from members 
and attendees. 

These contributions will be raised 
not as additions to ordinary charitable 
donations, but in each and every case by 
a conscious decision to forgo, limit, or 
reduce some personal expenditure, thus 
reducing the existing inequalities of 
wealth, privilege and opportunity by 
some small measure as well as helping us 
to become more mindful of our responsi- 
bility for the right sharing of our re- 
sources. The Peace and Social Order 
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Committee will report to the Meeting at 
six month intervals on the status of the 
Equality Fund and present -if appropri- 
ate- their recommendations about projects 
to be considered for funding in accor- 
dance with the specific purpose of the fund 
to concretely address the needs of less 
privileged members of our society. 

This fund will be named _ the 
“FRANKLIN ZAHN FUND” in memory of 
a beloved member of our Meeting who 
lived fully in the spirit of equality which 
we are trying to follow. 

Does thee really need that new pair of 
black shoes? 


A [eae minutes previously passed at 
PYM are still relevant. One, adopted 


last year, urging the end of economic 
Sanctions in Iraq, suggested we all contact 
our Representatives and Senators, and 
President Clinton pointing out that these 
sanctions continue to harm the most vul- 
nerable members of the Iraqi population, 
while doing little to loosen the hold of 
Saddam Hussein. A letter would still be in 
order. 

The second Minute, adopted in 1996, 
gave PYM’s approval to the sanctity of 
same-sex marriages. At this writing, an 
initiative called the “Knight Initiative” will 
be on the ballot in California. Though it is 
being called the “Defense of Family Val- 
ues” initiative, a careful reading shows that 
it is an insidious attack on gay and lesbian 
relationships. Friends Committee on Leg- 
islation has good information on how this 
would affect us in California if passed. 
That information is available at 
fclinfo@cwo.com, or by calling (916) 443- 
3734. 


Vital Statistics 


NEW MEMBERS 


¢ Tom Hobbins, Mt View MM 
(Colorado) 


MARRIAGES/UNIONS 


¢ Kitty Barragato and Kurt Bergel, 
Orange Grove MM 


DEATHS 


@ Peggy Gonzalez, April 16, 1999: 
Claremont MM 

¢ Sue Little, August 7, 1999: Eugene 
MM 


Memorial Minutes 


ALMENA INNERST NEFF 


he life of Almena Neff was suffused with 

“that spirit that delights in doing no evil.” 
Throughout her life she celebrated the good 
and confronted the evil with a joyful energy 
and constancy. 

Almena died on February 5, 1999, after a 
long illness borne with courage and humor. 
She was born on June 12, 1920, in Canton, 
China, where her parents were missionaries. 
When her father accepted the pastorate of the 
College Church at Ofterbein College, Wester- 
ville, Ohio, the family returned to the United 
States, and Almena attended elementary and 
high school in Westerville before entering 
Otterbein College. At Otterbein, Almena met 
Ted Neff, and they were married in May 1943. 

Following her graduation, Almena held 
the position of Youth Secretary of the YWCA, 
a position she left to join Ted who, as a con- 
scientious objector, had been sent to work in a 
mental hospital in Rhode Island. As a new 
bride she suddenly found herself head matron 
in charge of 55 developmentally disabled 
young women. They came to love and trust 
her, waiting eagerly for her each morning, re- 
linquishing her to Ted only unwillingly in the 
evening. 

Almena moved to California with Ted 
and infant son Michael in 1947, where Ted 
was to embark on a te: ching career in public 
education. During their years in Southern Cali- 
fornia Almena and Ted were active volunteers 
in peace groups in their community. Almena 
completed her teaching credential in 1964, and 
that same year the Neff family, now with two 
sons and a daughter, moved to Davis. She 
taught most of the primary grades at Central 
and then Pioneer School, but her favorite was 
fourth grade, which she taught for the last 
seven years of her career. Almena is remem- 
bered by all who knew her as a devoted and 
inspirational teacher with a warm and gener- 
ous spirit. 

Almena was a member of the Davis 
Friends Meeting and held many positions of 
responsibility in the Meeting. She also led 
through discernment in Meetings for Worship 
and Business, in support of the children s ac- 
tivities, with friendly hospitality in her home, 
and with a lovely singing voice. She was a 
consistent and articulate advocate of peace and 
justice and participated in many community 
activities and organization. She knew how to 
speak truth to power, whether that power was 
vested in friends and neighbors or in elected 
officials, to move us to do what was needed. 

Almena is survived by her husband Ted, her 
sons Michael in Hayward, CA, and Timothy in 
Phoenix, AZ, her daughter Cathy in Davis, her 
sister Lucille in Aptos, CA, her brothers Ivan in 
Albuquerque and Richard in Menlo Park, and her 
five grandchildren, who were the light and joy of 
her life. She was never happier than when they 
gathered for family occasions. & 


ANN GROSS 
We: remember Ann as a vibrant, petite 


person who exhibited enthusiasm for 
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anything she undertook. 

Ann was born on August 31, 1913 in 
Vienna, Austria, the daughter of Malvina and 
Sigmund Alvers. She died on April 1, 1999. 
Burial was in All Faiths Cemetery in Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Her grammar school, high school and 
University education were all completed in 
Vienna. She earned her PhD in Austrian law. 
As a student she belonged to an academic 
club. It was there on a ski outing with the 
club that she met Otto, also a member of the 
club. Skiing was not her only athletic activ- 
ity. She participated in many tennis tourna- 
ments. 

On August 1, 1937, Otto Gross and Ann 
were married in Vienna. They were attenders 
at the Friends Meeting in Vienna. 

The depression affected the whole 
world, so Ann and Otto decided to come to 
the United States. It wasn’t easy to find a job. 
Ann worked as a maid, and Otto as a garden- 
ers’ assistant. Their German accents were a 
hindrance. Soon Ann found work as a dental 
assistant and office manager and continued in 
that occupation until her retirement. 

In the 40’s Otto’s engineering degree 
took on meaning and enabled them to move 
to New Jersey. There they became members 
of Ridgewood Friends Meeting and from 
there transferred to Pima Friends Meeting. 
Ann arranged for Friends to have a yearly 
outdoor Meeting for Worship at Saguaro 
National Monument. She also served the 
Meeting as Recorder. She was a very active 
member of Friendly Opportunities Commit- 
tee, kept meticulous records, and was in- 
volved with the varied activities of that com- 
mittee. 

In Tucson Ann became a docent at Sa- 
guaro National Monument where she gave 
1220 volunteer hours. The park so valued 
Ann that a Memorial Service was held for her 
at the park on April 21. The memorial at 
Pima Meetinghouse was held on May 2. 

Ann enjoyed many things in life. Tennis 
was a long continued hobby. In fact she was 
still playing tennis in March. She loved to 
travel and had fun arranging trips. Photogra- 
phy was another of her hobbies and one she 
shared with others. 

Ann’s mind was as sharp as a tack. She 
looked a much younger woman and kept her 
mind and her body active. She participated 
fully in life. 

When Ann answered the phone it was 
always, “Good Morning,” “Good Afternoon” 
or “Good Evening.” If you asked Ann how 
long she had been married her response was 
always phrased in the future, “It will be 62 
years, God Willing.” 

Pima Meeting was saddened by her sud- 
den death and misses her deeply. 

Ann is survived by her husband Otto, in 
Tucson, her daughter Susan Nikolay, a 
grandson and a granddaughter, in Wiesbaden, 
Germany. O 


ANDY WILLIAMS 


pee Duane Williams died unexpect- 
edly of pneumonia in his sleep the 
moming of Jan. 5, 1999. The many ways 
Andy deeply touched others were evident in 
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the outpouring of love and memories from the 
hundreds of people who attended his memorial 
in Davis. 

Born in Ithaca, NY on June 6, 1950, 
Andy first moved to Davis with his parents 
when his father Bill took a position at the Uni- 
versity of California, and he graduated from 
Davis High School in 1968. Early on his life- 
long commitment to participating in commu- 
nity life was evident as he played first clarinet 
in the orchestra, was one of the leads in the 
musical “Oklahoma,” participated in track and 
field and tennis, and was treasurer of the sen- 
ior Class. 

Andy’s life was also marked by his ongo- 
ing struggle to live with mental illness, which 
he did with courage and tenacity. Diagnosed 
with schizoaffective disorder at 17, he coped 
with the illness on a daily basis for the rest of 
his life, aided by a combination of his faith, 
support from family and friends, therapy, and 
medications. 

Andy lived in San Mateo for 14 years, 
and while there graduated with an associate of 
arts degree form San Mateo Community Col- 
lege. In more recent years he had lived in 
Davis as part of the Pine Tree Gardens group 
home for mentally ill adults, which was 
founded by his mother Pat Williams in 1986. 
There he led the weekly sing-along with his 
guitar and singing. He also worked at Davis 
Lumber and Hardware caring for the nursery 
plants, and participated in Schizophrenic 
Anonymous, Bipolar Anonymous, and Work- 
ing Wonders groups. He was greatly helped by 
the Yolo Community Care Continuum pro- 
grams at The Farmhouse, Safe Harbor Crisis 
House and Haven House. 

Andy had a way of touching people with 
his humor and outlook on life that enriched the 
people around him. Stories shared at his me- 
morial touched on facets of Andy that were 
familiar to all who knew him—the way he 
loved music, going to the mountains with 
friends, dancing, and taking care of animals 
and plants are a few examples. We were also 
reminded of his habit of saying goodbye by 
saying “Pray, Pray, Play,” which helped keep 
him in balance and gently reminded all of us 
as well. Andy enjoyed discussing spiritual 
concerns and deeply believed that community 
is what nurtures people; he felt that his ideas 
about people living in farming villages would 
help build community and peace on earth. 

Andy was an active member of the Davis 
Friends Meeting, and was a longtime member 
of its Peace and Social Concerns Committee, 
acting as the liaison to the Quaker United Na- 
tions Office. He was open about his illness and 
part of his legacy is a series of articles about 
how mental illness has touched the Williams 
family, that ran in The Sacramento Bee in Oc- 
tober 1994, and has been distributed across the 
country to groups that serve the mentally ill. 

Andy was preceded in death by his 
brother David Christopher Williams in 1981. 
Surviving him are his parents, Bill and Pat 
Williams of Davis; sister, Kathleen Fossdahl 
and her husband Dennis Fossdahl of Los An- 
geles; aunts and uncles Jayne and Al Giffen of 
Port Ludlow, WA, Donald and Luana Williams 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and James and Clare 
Moore; and many nieces and nephews. 0 


From 


Violence 
To Wholeness 


AA Ten-Part Study Program 
In the Spirituality 
And Practice of 
Active Nonviolence 


The From Violence To Wholeness 
Study Guide is available from: 

Pace e Bene Franciscan Nonviolence Center 
1420 W. Bartlett St., Las Vegas, NV 89106 
Tel. and fax: (702) 648-2281 
(702) 648-2281 email: fvtw @aol.com 


BOOK REVIEW 


Just Revenge: Costs and Consequences of the Death Penalty 
By Mark Costanzo/St. Martins Press, New York, $15.75. Review 
by Barbara Williamson. 

The author, Mark Costanzo, is chair of the Department of So- 
cial Psychology at Claremont McKenna College, Claremont, CA. 
“Just Revenge,” a thin volume, was written “primarily for class- 
room use.” His division into separate chapters of those issues 
involved in the assessment of the death penalty is particularly use- 
ful in a classroom situation. For non-students, the format is 
equally useful because of the clarity with which each issue is pre- 
sented. As a whole, the work is an in-depth analysis of the costs, 
benefits and consequences of the death penalty. 

Briefly, the first chapter of the book presents the history of capi- 
tal punishment from the brutality of ancient times to the present 
day methods, considered by many to be more humane. The second 
chapter describes the operation of the US.legal system. Succeed- 
ing chapters discuss the several issues relevant to the death pen- 
alty: humanity or inhumanity, cost, fairness, deterrence, public 
support, morality, politics. Thorough research of the subject is 
evident throughout. Included are opinions expressed by notable 
individuals who are in a position to comment on capital punish- 
ment and quotes from those others who deal with carrying out the 
death sentence from the time spent on death row to the execution. 

Finally, Dr. Costanzo argues that Life Without Parole plus Res- 
titution (L.WOP + R) quite possibly is a sentence preferable to 
death and suggest that the time has come to reconsider the death 
penalty. The book is very readable and provides much food for 
thought, holding the reader’s interest from start to finish. O 
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Juries: Consciences of the Community; Mara Taub 
Taub shares her experience and insights in ways that demystify an unfair 
and punitive criminal justice system. 


Changing Lenses, Howard Zehr 
Looks at historical, biblical, and practical alternatives to the death penalty. 


A Quaker Romance In War Torn Europe 
by Madeleine Yaude and Edwin “Red” Stephenson 


336 PAGES WITH 55 ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS, IN ITS 2ND PRINTING 


“Journey Of The Wild Geese is the love 
story of two Quaker young people at work 
in post-World War II Europe, trying to 
come to grips with the destruction, 
despair, suffering and bitterness left over 
from that conflict and their own 
uncertainty that they can do much to 
bring help and healing to the situation...” 


- Margaret Hope Bacon 


“This book is...like a love story in letters, 
but this is not fiction...and if you manage 
to finish it dry-eyed, I may suspect you are 


heartless”. -William Edgerton 


$17.95 from your favorite bookstore or 
aa Intentional Productions 
PO. Box 94814; Pasadena, CA 91109; (626) 791-8715 


see aka es and read excerpts from Journey Of The Wild Geese 
visit the book’s website at fitep://members/sol corm /eckwi Ute tiene 


American Friends Service Committee 
BOOKSTORE 
980 N Fair Oaks Ave 
Pasadena, CA 91103 
Ph. (626) 791-1978 
Fax. (626) 791-2205 


Exploring Death Penalty Issues 


JUST REVENGE: Costs and Consequences of the Death Penalty, Mark 
Costanzo (See Book Review to left); 


$152 


Punishment and the Death Penalty; Robert Baird 
Justification for punishment in general and issues surrounding Capital Pun- 
ishment. 


$16.95 


Against the Death Penalty; Gardner C. Hanks 
Shows that the death penalty harms rather than helps in the quest for a just 
and humane society. 


$12.99 


Frontiers of Justice; Claudia Whitman, ed. 
Powerful Anthology of men and women of reason and conscience, both 
incarcerated and free, who deplore the use of legalized killing to solve 

America’s criminal justice problems. 


$15.95 


$17.00 


$14.99 


Finding Freedom; Jarvis Jay Masters 
Shows how spiritual practice and meditation can completely change a life 
of a death row inmate. 


$12.00 


We accept Visa and Master Card — 
Order books by mail, e-mail, or phone. 
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JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only 
West Coast Friends secondary boarding 
school! Simple rural living, small classes, 
work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 


be (ag) ene the infinite diversity of 
life is the unity of one all- 
pervasive spirit. We seek unity with all 
creation, joining with the increased aware- 
ness of Friends that our traditional peace 
testimony includes reverence toward all 
hires. 

For subscriptions and information, write: 
Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 206 
Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 or E- 
mail QUF @ot.com. 


543-5560 Fax: (202) 543-3814. 


Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


Coming to DC? Stay with Friends on Capitol Hill. WILLIAM PENN HOUSE, a Quaker 
Seminar and Hospitality Center in beautiful, historic townhouse, is located five blocks east 
of the U.S. Capitol. Convenient to Union Station for train and METRO connections. Shared 
accommodations including continental breakfast, for groups, individuals. 515 East Capitol 
Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. E-mail: dirpennhouse@pensnet.org. Telephone: (202) 


Interns, 9-12 month commitment, beginning January, June, or September. Assist with semi- 
nars and hospitality at William Penn House, 5 blocks from US Capitol. Room, board, and 
small stipend. WPH, 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


hort 
Sweet 


JANUARY INTENSIVES: 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR GRADUATE 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN A SMALL DOSE!! 


January 3-14, 2000 


THE CREATION OF MODERN QUAKER DIVERSITY, 


1800-1925—Tom Hamm, instructor 


EDUCATIONAL MINISTRIES WITHIN THE LOCAL MEETING OR 


CxrurcH—Phil Baisley, instructor 


Group Pastorat Care—Bill Ratliff, instructor 
CuristiAN RECONCILIATION—Lonnie Valentine, instructor 
INTERPRETING RomMANS—Dan Ulrich, instructor 


Courses may be taken for 3 hours credit, or for audit. 


EARLHAM SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Theological Education Among Friends 


For information contact: Sue Axtell, Director of Admissions 
228 College Ave., Richmond, IN 47374-4095 
1-800-432-1377 «¢ http://www.earlham.edu/~esr * axtelsu@earlham.edu 


Redwood Forest Friends Meeting, Santa Rosa, CA., seeks resident Friend(s) begin- 
ning December Ist. One hour north of San Francisco, near Redwoods and Coast Send resume to 
Wendy Muehler, 2251 Nightingale Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 (707) 528 7605 e-mail 

whmuhler@neteze.com 
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Friends House is a multi-level retirement 
community offering independent living apart- 
ments and houses, an assisted care living facility, 
skilled nursing and an adult day services program 
serving residents and the wider Santa Rosa com- 
munity. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends House is 
easily accessible to San Francisco, the Pacific 
Coast, redwood forests, and the vineyards of So- 
noma and Napa counties. Friends House is owned 
and operated by Friends Association of Services 
for the Elderly (FASE), a California not-for-profit 
corporation. The facility and Board of Directors 
are strongly influenced by Quaker traditions. The 
welfare and growth of persons within an environ- 
ment which stresses independence is highly val- 
ued. Tour Friends House at our web site at www. 
friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Benicia 


The Friends Committee 


J on National Legislation 


Seeking a society with equity and 
justice for all 


Free! Three trial issues 
of the Washington Newsletter 


245 2nd St NE, Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 547-6000 fcnl@fenl.org 
new website! www.fenl.org 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 

justice, racism, gender equality, and the 

health of the planet. Nationwide and Canada. 
All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample:~ Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, MA 
01242. @ (413) 445-6309 ork http://www. 
concernedsingles.com 


Costa Rica Study Tour. 

Jan 27-Feb 7, 2000. 
E-mail: jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr or fax 
(506) 645-5528 or write Sarah Stuckey de 
Araya, Apdo. 46-56-55, Monteverde, Costa 
Rica, Central America. Or write Lori 
Musellman, 661 N South Street, Wilmington, 
OH, 45177. 


Advertisements 


All ads must be consistent with beliefs 
and testimonies of Friends. $.40 per 
word for ads. Minimum charge, $8. 
Ads should be prepaid, if possible. 
Deadline: six weeks prior to 
publication. Publishing of 
advertisements and newsletter insert 
does not imply endorsement by Friends 
Bulletin. 


Display ads: $10 per column inch. 


% page ad (4 x 4%) : $75 

1 column ad (2% x 10): $100 
2 column ad (5 x 10): $200 
%, page ad (744 x 4 ¥2) $150 
Full page (7 “2x 10): $275 


For more information, call 562-699- 
5670 or e-mail friendsbul@aol.com. 
Discounts up to 25% for recurring ads 
and special rates for four-or-more- 
page newsletter inserts. 


How To Nurture 

A Vital Meeting, 
Quaker Family Life, 
Our Future as 
Western Friends, 
The Role of Yearly 
Meeting— 


These are some of the themes for next year’s 
Friends Bulletin, 
“The Friendliest Magazine 


in the West Left to right: Alan Chickering, Jeannie Graves, Arden Pierce, Lucy 
Introductory subscription to Friends Bulletin: only $15. Fullerton, Mary Lou Coppock, Anthony Manousos, Anne Friend, and 
Renew January-December, 2000: only $24 for individuals and Cynthia Taylor. Not show here are new Board members, Lanny Jay and 
only $19 for Meetings if you send your subscription by December 31, 1999. Add $1 Jim Kimball. : 
after Jan. 1, 2000. Return to: Friends Bulletin, 5238 Andalucia Court, 
Whittier CA 90601. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip 


Jean Hand Triol and Starshine, “From Fury to Forgiveness” 3 
Eric Moon, “Why Should Friends Care About the Death Penalty?” 4 
Laura Magnani, “When Are Children Not Children?” 5 


Henry Selter, “Are You a Nominal Quaker?” | 


6 

Lisa Down, “Hiroshima, Nagasaki Day at Bangor Naval Base” ao. = 2 

Inside Friendly News ‘ 
This Issue Daniel Clark, Friends Committee on Washington State Public Policy, “Request for Help on Campaign to 9 


Reduce Prisons” 
Anthony Manousos, “AFSC Youth Fieldtrip to Friends Committee on Legislation” ae ae: 2 oe 4 oO) mr 
es ae aes a ah ee ate sate fede 16: Catindeieceee ot a 
Ken Larson, FCL, “Giving Women Drug Felons a Chance” and Ruth Yarrow, “Haiku From the Recent War” ee 42 } 
See ve ee a es Se a ae 1 a ee See ee a or 
Karen Street, “Should Friends Be Concerned About Energy?” | “4s 13 
ty pr: ao cere etren ire We ee ee. rr 
PhP RET #3 a ee a eee eae, ee 
’ een sania : coe decimal ee ta ce 7 aie. Ieee 
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